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ADVERTISEMENT 



At the present tnomefUoua crisis of the West India Colonies, 
I feel myself called on to contrite certain views which I presume 
to be important. The measures I propose may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as implying a change of great magnitude. It is not 
greater, however, than is demanded by the present posture of 
affairs in the CoUmieSj and it is at once amvenient, easy, eompa- 
ratidely uneofpehtMe, and psffeetly ejfieieni. 



J. H. 

1833. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



Thb long agitated question as to slave emancipation, is to be 
resumed in Parliament the 14th instant; and it is expected it will 
now be finally settled; but, in what manner, it seems impossible to 
predict, as all parties appear to be bewildered on the subject, and 
the views of Ministers, perhaps, are not better defined. 

The Government, doubtless, in common with most people of any 
sense or patriotism, still expect to preserve the colonies, and to 
render them available to commerce by free labour. But how, 
amidst such appalling difficulties, this is to be done, no one has yet 
pointed out. 

I am now, therefore, about to propose a plan by which the great 
object of slave emancipation may be effected, under wholesome 
and safe legislation, and the colonies, especially (or I should rather 
say, more directly or immediately) on the Main or British Terra 
Firma, be not only preserved, but rendered immensely mere valu- 
able than heretofore. 

It is but fair to premise that this proposal is made by one who 
has had opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of the condition 
and resources of Guiana, during a residence of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and who has traversed its soil from the mouths of its rivers to 
the Portuguese and Spanish settlements, with a view to the inte- 
rests of agricultural, medical, and commercial economy. 

It is no less fair to premise my views as to slavery.--! have seen 
the atrocious slave trade abandoned by this country, — an event 
which has distinguished the noble spirit of its people above most 
others on the earth. But, to the honour of human nature (and the 
vnriter is proud to say it of his countrymen) a similar decree was 
enacted long ago by the New England states. This is mentioned 
because it alfords an extraordinary coincidence, as well as a demon- 
stration of that noble spirit and magnanimity which I may say, runs 
in the blood of the British people. For, whilst the American slave 
states present a heterogeneous mixture of all natbns, the people of 
New England are of strictly British descent, and of this they still 
preserve a reasonable and manly pride. At the same time, I may 
be indulged in saying, that a more virtuous, brave, and patriotic 
peeple <lo not exist ihan those of the northern states; and this is 
testified by all impartial travellers, historians and geographers. 

I 'have ever, therefore, considered it a fundamenUd truth, that all 
men, either bom in civilized society, or in. any way cast, into it, are 
entitled to the enjoyment of equal rights; and this truth is, even 
in the latter case, most generously acknowledged by one of the 
noblest of British laws — that the slave who. touches the soil of 
England is free. Although, therefore, such principles are opposed 
to my own pecuniary interest, I truly wish to see all vestiges of sla- 
very swept from the earth; and I know that there are very many 



amongst my fellow colonists^ who^ although vastly more interested 
than myself, would be heartily glad to see this safely effected. 

The interests^ however, of all men in society are quite com- 
patible, when well understood. He who thinks that those, either 
of slave-owners or slaves, are inconsistent with his, is only ignorant 
of the great principles of society. Injury cannot be done to one 
British citizen without being done to all. Let us, therefore^ enter 
dispassionately upon this enquiry. 

Men, like the West India planters, whose property is, generally 
speaking, extensively mortgaged, cannot be further deprived of it, 
without being generally and utterly ruined. This enormous injury 
it cannot be the intention of the British legislature to inflict. The 
planters have, therefore, been falsely alarmed, by a notion that 
their property is to be lawlessly sacrificed to a spirit of faction raised 
against them. This is unfounded, and the people of Great Britain 
are, generally speaking, fully sensible that it is the mother country 
which has hitherto benefited by colonial slavery, however impoli- 
ticly ; and that all the profits on colonial produce have been derived 
by government, leaving the planters insolvent, almost to a man. — 
Is it not monstrous then to suppose, that the planters, who have 
been mere instruments, are to be singled out as victims for utter 
destruction ? If this were suffered to occur, we might truly enough 
call it the act of a faction^ and deem its professed humanity a mere 
farce. 

Waiving, however, the personal interest of the slave-owner, his 
protection is indispensable, both to the preservation of the colonies, 
and to the future subordination and well-being of the slaves them- 
selves. It is certain that a sudden, unprepared, or ill-regulated 
emancipation of the slaves, would produce nothing but the most 
appalling tumult, outrage, and misery : it would be, perhaps, a re- 
petition of the horrors of St. Domingx). 

It was in this very point, that Bolivar found and acknowledged 
himself to have erred, by supposing he could render the slaves of 
Venezuela at once free and yet preserve order. One of his envoys. 
General Vergara, repeated the same observation in London. After 
proclaiming their freedom, he consequently found it necessary 
to render this merely nominal, as its only result was to sow 
dissention and spread over the country bands of robbers, which 
it required no small military force to repress, though the proportion 
of slaves there bore no comparison with that in the British colonies. 
Bolivar, indeed, deplored the declaration of freedom to the slaves, 
as one of the greatest errors he had committed^ because it was 
untimely. 

It must consequently be a matter of importance to the people of 
Britain, to its legislature, to the colonists, and to the slave popula- 
tion, to have a mode pointed out, by which all their interests shall 
be reconciled, and their condition, so far as regards this subject, 
rendered far more prosperous than it has hitherto been. 

I shall apply these views in the first instance to British Guiana — 
the portion of the colonies with which I am best acquainted. 



DISADVANTAGES OF CULTIVATION ON THE COAST. 

Guiana presents a great diversity of soil, but these are the prin- 
cipal :— -Isty the clayey or alluvial marshy land of the coast, which 
extends usually some six or eight miles aback, as it is termed ; 2ndly, 
the hills of sand or gravel which, with some intervening mo- 
rasses, extend to the falls ; and Srdly, the deep soil of the interior. 
Below the falls, indeed, are many fertile spots ; but these are of 
limited extent. Unfortunately, both the Dutch and English planters 
have heretofore confounded this intermediate district with the prir 
mitive soil of the interior, or mountainous regions, and they conti- 
nue to judge of the latter from what they observe below the falls, 
notwithstanding great geological disparity. 

The coast lands, being an alluvial deposite from the sea and great 
rivers, have indeed when rendered mellow by labour (the sea 
being kept out), been found rich and productive, and they are still 
80 on the Essiquebo coast. To windward of this, however, the 
soil is in a great measure exhausted, so that numerous plantations, 
(hundreds probably) are abandoned in Demerara and Berbice, — as 
giving no adequate return for the vast labour required to keep up 
the cultivation, especially since the slave trade was abolished. 

The mountainous country, on the contrary, presents to view 
divers coloured ochres, indurated clays, and volcanic products which 
repose on the granite, with various mixtures of loamy earth and 
vegetable mould to a vast extent Beyond this, we meet with ex- 
tensive savannahs or prairies, chiefly clay and gravel, affording 
pasture for cattle. 

Most of the planters consider the labour of slaves to be indispen- 
sable to successful cultivation; and in truth it is so on the clayey 
soil of the coast, where such vast toil is required to keep outth^ 
sea, that nothing but compulsory or slave labour could be available. 

None, however, but Hollanders, it must be acknowledged, could 
ever, on such a continent, have thought of robbing the sea, or 
fencing it out from a swampy coast, with such immense labour as 
is found continually necessary to keep up the cultivation. The 
original Dutch colonists, indeed, seem to have sought, in this 
country, only another Holland, and, ludicrous as it may seem, they, in 
a country boundlessly rich and uncultivated, set, at an early period, 
about gaining land from the sea ! They accordingly planted them- 
selves on the muddy lands of the sea shore, where they had the 
comforting reflection that they must necessarily be drowned by the 
sea on one side or by the bush water on the other, unless they 
were protected by dykes; that they could ei^oy health only in 
defiance of the mephitic vapours exhaled on every side by a burn- 
ing sun ; and that they could maintain existence only by incessant 
toil bestowed upon this saline and pestilential soil. 

In some instances, however, the Dutch at first cultivated the 
lands up the rivers; but, in addition to their aquatic propensities, 
their attention was directed to the coast— rlst, by the facility then 
existing of procuring slaves in abundance, and at a very trifling 



amongst my fellow colonists, who, although vastly more interested 
than myself, would be heartily glad to see this safely effected. 

The interests, however, of all men in society are quite com- 
patible, when well understood. He who thinks that those, either 
of slave-owners or slaves, are inconsistent with his, is only ignorant 
of the great principles of society. Injury cannot be done to one 
British citizen without being done to all. Let us, therefore, enter 
dispassionately upon this enquiry. 

Men, like the West India planters, whose property is, generally 
spieaking, extensively mortgaged, cannot be further deprived of it, 
without being generally and utterly ruined. This enormous injury 
it cannot be the intention of the British legislature to inflict. The 
planters have, therefore, been falsely alarmed, by a notion that 
their property is to be lawlessly sacrificed to a spirit of faction raised 
against them. This is unfounded, and the people of Great Britain 
are, generally speaking, fully sensible that it is the mother country 
which has hitherto benefited by colonial slavery, however impoli- 
ticly ; and that all the profits on colonial produce have been derived 
by government, leaving the planters insolvent, almost to a man. — 
Is it not monstrous then to suppose, that the planters, who have 
been mere instruments, are to be singled out as victims for utter 
destruction ? If this were suffered to occur, we might truly enough 
call it the act of a faction^ and deem its professed humanity a mere 
farce. 

Waiving, however, the personal interest of the slave-owner, his 
protection is indispensable, both to the preservation of the colonies, 
and to the future subordination and well-being of the slaves them- 
selves. It is certain that a sudden, unprepared, or ill-regulated 
emancipation of the slaves, would produce nothing but the most 
appalling tumult, outrage, and misery : it would be, perhaps, a re- 
petition of the horrors of St. Domingo. 

It was in this very point, that Bolivar found and acknowledged 
himself to have erred, by supposing he could render the slaves of 
Venezuela at once free and yet preserve order. One of his envoys. 
General Yergara, repeated the same observation in London. After 
proclaiming their freedom, he consequently found it necessary 
to render this merely nominal, as its only result was to sow 
dissention and spread over the country bands of robbers, which 
it required no small military force to repress, though the proportion 
of slaves there bore no comparison with that in the British colonies. 
Bolivar, indeed, deplored the declaration of freedom to the slaves, 
as one of the greatest errors he had committed, because it was 
untimely. 

It must consequently be a matter of importance to the people of 
Britain, to its legislature, to the colonists, and to the slave popula- 
tion, to have a mode pointed out, by which all their interests shall 
be reconciled, and their condition, so far as regards this subject, 
rendered far more prosperous than it has hitherto been. 

I shall apply these views in the first instance to British Guiana — 
the portion of the colonies with which I am best acquainted. 
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DISADVANTAGES OF CULTIVATION ON THE COAST. 

Guiana presents a great diversity of soil, but these are the prin- 
cipal :— --Isty the clayey or alluvial marshy land of the coast, which 
extends usually some six or eight miles aback, as it is termed ; 2ndly, 
the hills of sand or gravel which, with some intervening mo- 
rasses, extend to the falls ; and Srdly, the deep soil of the interior.- 
Below the falls, indeed, are many fertile spots ; but these are of 
limited extent. Unfortunately, both the Dutch and English planters 
have heretofore confounded this intermediate district with the prir 
mitive soil of the interior, or mountainous regions, and they conti- 
nue to judge of the latter from what they observe below the falls, 
notwithstanding great geological disparity. 

The coast lands, being an alluvial deposite from the sea and great 
rivers, have indeed when rendered mellow by labour (the sea 
being kept out), been found rich and productive, and they are still 
so on the Essiquebo coast. To windward of this, however, the 
soil is in a great measure exhausted, so that numerous plantations, 
(hundreds probably) are abandoned in Demerara and Berbice, — as 
giving no adequate return for the vast labour required to keep up 
the cultivation, especially since the slave trade was abolished. 

The mountainous country, on the contrary, presents to view 
divers coloured ochres, indurated clays, and volcanic products which 
repose on the granite, with various mixtures of loamy earth and 
rentable mould to a vast extent. Beyond this, we meet with ex- 
tensive savannahs or prairies, chiefly clay and gravel, affording 
pasture for cattle. 

Most of the planters consider the labour of slaves to be indispen- 
sable to successful cultivation ; and in truth it is so on the clayey 
soil of the coast, where such vast toil is required to keep ouf the 
sea, that nothing but compulsory or slave labour could be available. 

None, however, but Hollanders, it must be acknowledged, could 
ever, on such a continent, have thought of robbing the sea, or 
fencing it out from a swampy coast, with such immense labour as 
is found continually necessary to keep up the cultivation. The 
original Dutch colonists, indeed, seem to have sought, in this 
country, only another Holland, and, ludicrous as it may seem, they, in 
a country boundlessly rich and uncultivated, set, at an early period, 
about gaining land from the sea ! They accordingly planted them- 
selves on the muddy lands of the sea shore, where they had the 
comforting reflection that they must necessarily be drowned by the 
sea on one side or by the bush water on the other, unless they 
were protected by dykes; that they could eiyoy health only in 
defiance of the mephitic vapours exhaled on every side by a burn- 
ing sun ; and that they could maintain existence only by incessant 
toil bestowed upon this saline and pestilential soil. 

In some instances, however, the Dutch at first cultivated the 
lands up the rivers; but, in addition to their aquatic propensities, 
their attention was directed to the coast — 1st, by the facility then 
existing of procuring slaves in abundance^ and at a very trifling 
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expense from the coast of Africa ; 2ndly, by the necessity of keep- 
ing a military force inland to overawe the Caribees ; and 3rdly, by 
the immediate contiguity to the shipping. 

The first two motives have, by the course of events, been since 
removed — by the abolition of the slave trade, and by the conquest 
of the native tribes, who are no longer to be dreaded. The third 
consideration is unworthy of regard in a country watered, as is 
Guiana, by numerous large rivers. 

Notwithstanding this, it is an extraordinary fact, that the English 
successors of these colonists engrafted their own prejudices upon 
those of the Dutch. Guided by custom, and incapable of breaking 
its fetters^ they at once submitted to all that had been settled by 
the aquatic and dyke-making instinct of the Dutch, and felt satisfied 
that evenr change must be bad which had not been made before. 

But why should we seek to perpetuate the erroneous system of 
the Dutch, when subsequent events have rendered it absurd, nay, 
absolutely intolerable, and when in fact it is falling to the ground 
from its own weight and monstrosity? The Spanii^s, Portuguese 
and French may be less enterprising in colonial speculation; but 
they have shown liiore good sense in these matters. 

The labour of keeping up the cultivation of an estate on the coast 
is almost incredible— that of rendering the hard clayey soil suffi- 
ciently mellow, of eradicating the hard wirey grass, of hoe-plough- 
ing as it is called, which is done by manual labour only, of keeping 
up a vast system of trenches and large canals intersecting each 
other in every direction, of maintaining a front dam as a barrier to 
the sea, and the back dam against the bush water, beside that of 
keeping open the shipping cbAnnel at sea !— What but the com- 
mand of a vast amount of slave labour could effect this ? and 
what but the most stubborn and preposterous policy could tolerate 
it even to this period. 

Even the Aboriginal natives have in this respect, more sense. 
They abhor the idea of cultivating the coast, and are surprised at 
the stupidity of Europeans in -keeping to such immense labour. 
They regard the whites as possessing some uncommon arts, but as 
deficient in common sense, espepcially in respect to this matter. 

These objections are sufficiently formidable; but they are not 
the whole. — The sunken saline swamps of the coast exhale the 
most deleterious miasmata; and this sickly air and refractory soil 
continually reduce the black population. The country has long 
enough, indeed, been the grave of both Africans and Europeans. 
More than nine-tenths of the white people have died since I first 
knew the Colonies* What then must have been the destruction 
amongst the labourers ? It is indeed only the great sums expended 
by the planters in their maintenance, that render their strength 
at all available. No wonder that all profits are swallowed up by 
heavy debts and mortgages. 

In fine^ it is plain that, since the abolition, the coast cultivation 
is most absurd, as it can be k^t np only by a vast amount of slave 
labour, and-it must consequently soon become impracticable, from 
the decrease of the slaves -excepting that a few of the larger 



estaUs may, for a time, be kept up, whilst the smaller must inevi- 
tably fall into, and become monopolized by the few. 

Every attempt at improvement must, accordingly, be futile upon 
the lands at present cultivated, where, through hercniean labour, 
the sea is kept out by the dykes and dams Of the Hollanders. 

ADVANTAGES OF CULTIVATION IN THE INTERIOR, 
AND PROPOSAL FOUNDED ON THAT CIRCUMSTANCE. 

Meanwhile, the planters are totally unaware of the advantages 
of the interior, and continue- plodding on with the old Dutch 
apathy, not knowing how to avert that destruction which awaits 
them. Yet there lies immediately behind tl^m a soil, rich in fer- 
tility, boundless in extent, and requiring only some improvements 
as to water-carriage and roads, to render it immediately and pro- 
fusely productive. 

The proposal I would now make, and which I had long since 
made to a Governor of Demerara, vnll perhaps be opposed by the 
great planters, although it would, if adopted, be infinitely to their, 
own advantage, as well as to that of every class of the community. 
It is— -to abandon the coast, and cultivate the more grateful and 
mellow soil of the interior, where the labour of one > 'man will 
produce as much as that of two or three on the bard clay of. the 
coast. 

Let it be clearly understood, that no humane and sensible man, 
who knows aught of the subject, would consent to the proposal of 
turning the slaves to the secondary or sa^dy lands inhabited by the 
Arowaks, where, little more than cassada and yams could be grown, 
and yrhidi are unfit tor plantations or for'any of the staple artic'l^ 
of colonial wealth. Cultivation must 1t)e at once' transferred to tbe 
fertile lands of the interior where the produce of labour would at 
least double- that upon the slave lands, as the Indians properly 
call them. 

In illustration of this, I may observe, that there is now esjstii^ a 
coffee field up the Essiquebo, which has been planted at a period 
unknown, supposed to be about the first settlement of the Dutch, 
and this is found to continue bearing in abundanoe, — nature alone, 
on this fertile. soil, keeping up a reproduction of the trees! 

On the cultivation of tl^ interior, what I am now about to state, 
I vouch for from personal observation on the same soil in varioi;ui 
parts of ipterior Quiana, on the Essiquebo aod Parime, as well as on 
the' Orinoko, where I had the opportunity for more than three 
years of observing the avails of agriculture, and of seeing persons 
of no pecuniary funds becoming rich with veiy slight industry. 

This was abo exemplified amongst those tril^, who, as Mr. 
Humix>ldt says, ''inhaHt the countiy so little known between the 
sources of the Orinoko, and those of the rivers Essiquebo, Carony and 
Parime/' '^ of which we may ny with the Abbe db Pradt, *^ Let us 
not dispute ^the fact, but candidly confess that, as yet, America is 

* Pen. Narr. Vol. ? i. page 40. 
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only discovered in name, and geographically. The treasures it 
contains are still buried riches, which its freedom alone can discover 
to the old world/'* 

It is a (jBLCty then, that these interior lands will produce far more 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, &c., than the sea coast, and that with half the 
labour! Of this, I have had the fullest demonstration up the 
Orinoko, where the most abundant crops of cocoa and coffee are 
produced equal to that of Caraccas. 

The planters are not aware of this ; and when, in regard to 
sugar in particular, I remarked to them the size of the canes, and 
that they often exceeded thirty feet in length, it was thought quite 
impossible ! On the coast, they commonly grow upright, and to 
the height of six or eight feet ; but, inland, their growth is so lux- 
uriant, that they often fall and stretch to a great length on the 
ground. 

I may add too, that these enormous growths are found almost in 
a state of nature, or without any weeding, trenching or labour of 
drainage ; and besides^ they contain a more pure saccharine juice, 
without that impregnation of sea salt which, in new lands on the 
coast, impedes the granulation. 

The great congeniality of soil is not only for this cultivation: 
it is equally so for cocoa ; and, indeed, in&iitely superior to the 
coast for every species of cultivation, and this comparatively with 
very little labour. 

Another, and a most important consideration, which should 
alone be sufficient to determine in favour of the interior cultivation, 
is the fiidlity of using the plough, which can hardly be available 
amongst the innumerable drains and canals which are indispensable 
on lands on a level with the sea, and where the soil indeed is often 
so much indurated as scarcely to admit of the plough passing 
through it. 

The inland tribes, moreover, are fond of agriculture, and there 
the plough would be used with vast advantages. 

Were this plan adopted, the planters would soon be enabled to 
pay off the heavy mortgages which now encumber them, and to 
rid themselves of all difficulties. 

But 1 know the extreme repugnance usually manifested to any 
change of old systemis, however absurd they may be, and espe- 
cially by those who have had no demonstration of the matter pro- 
posed. I can, therefore, entertain but little hope that this proposal 
will be listened to, until the present state of things in the 4;olonies 
shall be totally subverted, and the planters ruined — an event which, 
it is to be feared, is not fur off. 

The use of the plough was introduced with astonishing effect 
amongst the Cherokees, the Creek, and the Seminole Indians of 
North America. This vras done by the immortal Washington, 
whose military greatness was of a different stamp from that of 
tvrants and of great commanders in general ; and this act towards 
the Indians was viewed by philanthropic minds as one of the most 

* S«e Le? ajsie'i Ptsoription of Venesoela. 
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glorions of his life. But the eondoct of his successors has been 
lamentably different, in the exterminating warfare porsoed against 
these once happy people. 

The lands alluded to are not only best adapted for the staple 
articles of sngar, coffee, cocoa, cotton and indigo, bat equally so 
for numerous others, which will not thrive on the coast. No soil 
can be more congenial for the produce of dates, figs, and grapes of 
superior quality, as proved by the Friars of Carony ; as well as for 
the various aromatics and spiceries, such as the nutmeg, cloves, 
and cinnamon.'^ This is the natural soil of the odoriferous vanilla, 
which has been taken to Martinique and sold at fourteen dollars 
the pound. Dying woods, cochineal, wild honey, gum copal, &c., 
abound in the forests, beside a multitude of treasures unknown to 
Europeans. 

Many of our most valuable and expensive medicines, moreover, 
could be produced here with facility; as opium and ipecacuanha, 
which would give a quick return. The more humid parts would 
likewise produce flie invaluable Sarsa de Rio Negro ([Smilax 
syphilitica^, which doubtless, with a little research, might be 
found growing wild.t 
^ It is not improbable that some of the more febrifuge species of 
cinchona (Peruvian bark tree) would be found on & mountain 
Mackerapan, or others of the elevated range of Parime. But, 
whether found indigenous or not, this would afford a propa soil 
for its cultivation, which would to desirable, now that the cinchona 
forests on the declivity of the Andes are becoming exhausted. 

The Rubiaceous plants are especially numerous in Guiana. There 
are several different species of coffee growing wild in the interior 
parts, as well as of the cephalus genus, of which the true ipeca* 
cuanha is one ; and there can be no doubt but that the cinchona 
will likewise be found ; all these being of the same natural family. 
Another tree (of a new genus perhaps) found in Pomeroon, and 
described by the writer, affords a tonic and febrifuge bark, not in- 
ferior to cinchona. See Med. and Phys. Journal for January 1888. 

Malt Brun, in his Geography, vol. 5, page 655, says — ^^ The 
cocoa tree grows spontaneously on the east of the Qyapok [it 
does so in various parts of Guiana] ; coffee, pepper, indigo, and 
vanilla are indigenous to the soil ; manioc and cassada are consi- 
dered the best alimentary plants ; the potatoe, the igname, two 
kinds of millet and the tayove are also very nutritive. 

' *' Guiana is famed for its medicinal plants. It supplies Europe 
with quassia, or the wood of Surinam. The doliehoa prurien&y the 
palma chriati, a species of ipecacuanha, gentian, the Arabicus cos- 
tus, the eopaifera bdUam, and many others are mentioned in the 
memoirs of Bajou and Aublet. Leblond, a celebrated traveller and 

* The writer hae obeerved a wUd kind of obnunoB on the moaoteina of Repononie 
and Parime. It is ealled by the Caribeea, wabaima, and bj the Portagaeae, eaaba 
preoioaa. It growa to a verj large tree, having a aweet aromatic bark. The natires 
repreaent ita wood aa being Terj durable. 

•f* Some information on thia important remedj will be found in Trana. of tfedt Bet. 
Sodetjr.^CHURCHiLL, Prinoea Street, Soho.' 
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botanist, tells us that the cinchona does not grow in Guiana ; as 
this plant has generally been observed in mountainous districts, 
the low plains on the confines may be unfavourable to its 
growth/' 

This last is a just remark ; for, the mountainous regions of Guiana 
have never been explored, nor even ascended by any one except 
the writer, so far as he knows, and it so appears from the state- 
ment at page 552 — ^that ** the highest mountains are not more than 
1800 feet above the level of the sea,'' whereas the mountain M ack- 
erapan, on the Essiqnebo, is more than double this elevation. 

Besides all this, no country in the world, perhaps, abounds more 
in valuable timber-trees for ship building, cabinet work, &c. It is 
here worthy of remark, that the forest trees, if long in growth, do 
not impede that of various humbler plants. The coffee, vanilla, and 
various others, even require the shade of other trees. In this respect, 
the tropical regions differ from those of higher latitudes ; although, 
this fact has hitherto scarcely been known or appreciated, and we 
see the most valuable timber and fruit trees wantonly sacrificed in 
clearing the lands in equinoctial America. 

Of these, and other native treasures— the medicinal plants, gums, 
barks, fruits, &c., the writer proposes to treat in a forthcoming 
work on Guiana. The attention of Europeans had long since been 
excited by the fables of El Dorado, and of the Lake Parime, where 
the vnriter has travelled ; but, whether it contains mines of pre- 
cious metals or not, its greatest riches consist in the vegetable pro- 
ducts of its soil. These lands are but an extension of those visited 
by Humboldt, on the Rio Nogro, which that celebrated traveller 
designates a new world of plants ; and where he was confounded 
by the profusion of new vegetable forms. 

The nutritive vegetables too, I must now observe, are grovm in 
great abundance in the interior ; B3yams, cassada, plantains, sweet 
potatoes, Indian corn. Of the latter^ there is one sort called Maiz 
de dos meses, which, as its name imports, yields in two months 
from the time it is committed to the ground. The return of Indian 
com is often 300 or 400 to one amongst the Macoosies. 

The domestic animals of the interior are also kept with extraor- 
dinary facility; as horses, mules, hogs, goats, fowls, &c., and 
homed cattle multiply so much as to run wild on the Savannahs. 
Indeed, cattle were often killed for their hides and horns, and the 
flesh left to the vultures for want of salt ; and, notwithstanding 
milk was rich and abundant, no butter or cheese was made, whilst 
two or three shillings per pound were given for foreign butter: this 
marked the state of enterprise and industry amongst the Portu- 
gue6e.*^Would British commerce and industry be Uius effete in a 
country so unboundedly rich ? On the Parime (beyond the west- 
ern sourse of the Essiquebo), the beef was one half^nny per pound, 
whilst it cost in Demerara, a guilder or eighteen pence the pound. 
Besides this, the interior abounds in wild animals, which afford the 
most delicate and wholesome nourishment ; as bush hogs, deer, 
m^poories, lapas, the great river turtles, and their delicious eggs, 
with fish and fowls innumerable. 
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The rocks afford in the dry season the means of drying and pre- 
serving' fishy which are cang^ht in immense ahnndance amongst the 
falls, especially the paco^ one of the ihost delicions articles of fock!, 
of which the teeth are formed like those of a sheep, and which 
feeds entirely on grass and vegetables. The lau-laa also, is amongst 
the finest as well as abe largest of the fresh-water fishes, which 
abound in these rivers: it grows to about ten feet in length, 
weighing upwards of two hundred pounds. Here is also another 
extraorcSnary fish, of veiry lai^ size, Scal^ly known to the na- 
turalists, called arapaima. 

For any lands claimed by the natives, the most trifling compen- 
sation would suffice. The taking them by force, and enslaving the 
owners, occasioned, in some instances, the difficulties encountered 
by the Dutch. It should be observed, however, in justice to the 
Hollanders, that those adversities chiefly rose out of a spirit of op- 
position excited in the natives, by the maltreatment they received 
in those days from the Spanish Missionaries, under the pretence of 
converting them to- Christianity^ 

Let it fdrther be -ijoneiderecl, l^hat the Indians, who abhor the 
idea of cultivating the' coast lalids, will labour most cheerfully on 
the genial soil of the ihterior>; and that their' hire will not cost the 
planters half so much as that of slaves. 'They know better how to 
manage these things in ttie East Indies ; and they can, therefore, 
notwithstanding the distance, undersell, 'and yet make a suflicient 
profit on their sugars ! 

On the natives of the interior, I must here make one observa- 
tion. The term Oaribee and cannibal are often confounded : this 
arose from wilful slander or misrepresentation during the 15th and 
16th centuries, owing to the circumstance that the Caribees had 
too much sense to submit, like the other tribes, to degradation and 
slavery under the mummery of the monks. It was the falsehoods 
asserted by these wicked men which produced the mandate of the 
,^'Spanish king, in ljBf04, declaring them slaves. This was fol- 
lowed by an atrocious crusade, which depopulated the Caribean 
countries.* 

1 well know the fidelity of the Indians of Guiana, towards the 
English especially, and feel satisfied that they may be relied on 
with implicit confidence, whilst treated as rational beings. The 
chief,. Mahnarawa^ and other captains of the Caribees and Maooo- 
sies, have often expressed to me their desire te be instructed in 
certain European arts, as that of making axes, hoes, &c., as well as 
a wisb that the Governor of Demerara would form a colony or set- 
tlement in their country. This I represented to the governor, Ge« 
neral Carmichael, who expressed an intention of doing something 
of the kind ; but he died soon afterwards, and the project was 
dropped. 

Throughout this rich and beautiful country, the great rivers 
Demerara, Essiquebo, Courantine, &c., afford an easy transit to the 
higher lands, whence roads and canals may be opened to any other 

■ ft 

* See Petr. Mart. Hertra, Gomra, HuL cla Mi— Humboldt, toI. 6, pap 14. 
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part of the interior ; and, if the government or people of this coun- 
try be really desirous to ameliorate the condition of the slaves^ and 
to assist the planters in forming- colonies truly valuable, they will 
naturally concede the necessary aids for effecting objects so de- 
sirable. 

FACILITIES FOR EXECUTING THII^J PROPOSAL, BY 

GRANTS OF LAND, COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES, 

AND IMPROVED COMMUNICATION. 

The soil of the British West India islands, as proverbially, known, 
is worn out and sterile; and, besides, their whole area bears no 
comparison with that of Guiana. 

As an indemnity, then, for the losses which the planters will 
sustain, not only by the abandonment of buildings and cultivation, 
which must soon after this event, be rendered untenable — or if 
this argument be less powerftd with some— ^or the advancement 
of the colony, it is reasonable to suppose that Government would 
issue grants of land, free of cost, t9 the planters and others. 

It will doubtless be granted, that the practical knowledge 
possessed by the planters, must best capacitate them for success- 
fully opening new settlements, and it would be worthy the consi- 
deration of Government, whether the Planters of Guiana and the 
Islands should not constitute a Company, perhaps along with 
other capitalists or share-holders at home ; and also, whether it 
would not be both politic and just, that the Planters should first 
be awarded a quantity of land equal to, or, perhaps double that 
which they will be obliged to abandon, whilst other share-holders 
might subsequently purchase theirs from the Government. 

In addition to this, I would suggest the granting to the planters 
sudi pecuniary support as may seem reasonMe until the new 
lands are brought into cultivation, and also such commercial ad- 
vantages, in regard to duties, &c., for a period at least, as may, 
taken with the preceding, render the change now proposed a real 
and immediate benefit to them. 

It is also probable that Government, if it consult the benefit of 
all parties, will allow the new settlement to make some advance- 
ment, before the planters are deprived of aU authority over the 
bladu — limiting the dependence of the latter to the period of the 
new lands being brought into cultivation, but in the meanwhile 
abolishing the use of the whip* 

Guiana, I may now observe, is watered by innumerable rivers ; 
but the great highways to the interior, from the British settlement, 
•^ are by the Essiquebo,^Berbice, aj^d Cou^ntine. These afford the 
greatest fadlities for navigation with large schooners or steam boats 
to the distance of from 50 to 80 miles inland ; that is, to the first 
ridge of land (at the falls or rapids of these rivers), wluch forms as 
it were a wall or parapet to the more, elevated lands, extending to 
the Cordiliera of Parime and Macoosy mountains. At these falls, 
the primitive land commences, although there are some fertile 
spots below this ridge. The banks beyond the rapids are very 
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highy consisting* of pure clay, as white as snow. A fraitful soil is 
the grand object for colonization. It would be bat a waste of 
words to speak of mines, in a country which has never been ex- 
plored, although the naked hUla of the Savannah country, with 
red ferruginous earths and quartzose pebbles, are similar to those of 
the gold and diamond districts of Brazil. 

In going up the Essiquebo, we have indeed to encounter three se- 
ries of rapids, occasioned by rocky dvkes. It is these ledges alone 
which can offer any plausible objection to the inland settlements. 
The highest falls, however, which I saw in the course of this river, 
did not exceed 10 or 12 feet. 

It must be observed too, that these falls or cataracts exist, as 
such, only in the dry season, when the river is low ; for, in the 
wet season, the river rises so high, that the falls are totally oblite- 
^rated, or lost in the flood. .^ passed up in the former season and 
returned in the latter*", ancfkeeping the main channel, ^ran down 
the falls without having occasion to stop for a moment. 

This period of the year would of course afford every facility for 
shipping produce, even vnthout any improvement of the navigation 
of the river, or regard for what I have now to add. 

Even in the dry season, however, we were always able to avoid 
the falls, by taking some of the numerous latteral channels, called 
Ittabas ; and nothing is more certain, than that the numerous gentle 
streams of black and deep water t> which fall into the great river, 
would render easy all intermediate communication. 

As to the craft to be employed, the cooreals and canoes afford at 
present the most convenient and rapid conveyance, as passage boats; 
and they are managed by the natives and coloured people of Essi- 
quibo with great dexterity. These natural passes, however, which 
I have alluded to, might be rendered safe and easy, especially for 
flat-bottomed boats, such as I have seen used on the Mississippi and 
other rivers of the northern continent. 

The falls, then, cannot be regarded as material impediments to 
objects so important; both, because they are actually obliterated 
In the wet season, and because they may at all times be avoided, 
by means of the latteral channels. 

Were the natural advantages of Ouiana, however, far less than 
they are, we could, in such a country, have nothing to fear, espe- 
cially since the vast developement of modern science in the construc- 
tion of canals, roads, and rail-ways ; and, when we recollect, that 
in North America, even the Alleghany mountains are not regarded 

* la 1810» the writer, bjr u appoiDtment of tke CSolonial Government, aoeompanied 
- ^ en expedition amongst the interior tribe|,9rthe Portngaeee territory. We went np in 
December and returned in Jnljr followiog. On oar retani, I laid before Government a 
Chart of the River and Coontrjr, which we traversed, with a brief description of the 
same, which has, I observe, been emplojed bj some late writers, without reference to 
aothorities. 

t Tliese black waters traverse a deep and fertile mould, and appeared to the writer 
to owe their colour to oarbonaoeoos and deeajed vegeUble matter. This is observable 
of the Potaroo and numerous other rivers. The Caroonj, which risea amongst thoae 
mounUins, flowing northward to the Orinoko, appears of a jet black ; jet in a glass 
tumbler it is as clear as crystal. The Spaniards saj, it runs through beds of tarsapa- 
rilla; and it is, therefore, regarded bjr them as highly medicinal. 
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as obstacles to genius and labour in such constructions^ we cannot 
despair of British genius in the South. 

The traveller in this temperate region has no cold or excessive 
heat to dread : his house for the nigbt is built by the Indians in a 
few minutes ; that is to say, a sh^^ covered with two or three 
leaves of the trooly or other palm, which is sufficient in a mild 
climate, never invaded by hurricanes. 

As to any protecting force, the same wJbich now exists might, 
with a small addition, be thought advisable. But the great secret 
of defence for such a colony, fs to maintain a good understanding 
with the natives, and to treat them as men. They are, in general, 
docile, tractable, and easily governed; and Europeans, indeed, h&ve 
but too often taken undue advantage of their good-nature. 

Why, moreover,, should thesje people, because they disregard 
money, be consideretd unworthy of wholesome instruction, or of the 
lights of revelation, which have never been offered them except by 
the benevolent catholic, missionaries, and — for what, but to enslave 
them? It would be worthy the liberal policy of this great natibn, 
to shed the lustre. of the gospel and of civilization upon those 
benighted people, who, in a country ranked by nature amongst the 
richest on earth, are rendered absolutely miserable by the grossest de- 
lusions, and by idola^ the most abominable ; for they worship the 
devil, believing themselves ever haunted by the Kanaima — demons, 
poisoners, or night nmrdererers, whose malignant power they in- 
voke, or seek to evade by incantations and exorcisms,* through the 
pretended acts of impostocs — spriest-physicians, called Peis or Pi- 
aches. Such is the case, more especially with the Ackayirai and 
Macoosy tribes ; but it is common* to all those of the interior, unless 
we except the Caribees. . . 

The Macoosies are a numerous tribe, and more inclined to indus- 
try than nipst others.; they would contribute vastly to the aid of 
the colonists ; whilst, by a little instruction, some sad traits in their 
character would be corrected, especially that of selling their rela- 
tives to the trading Caribees. It is customai^ for a man thus to 
dispose of his children, and even the wife of his deceased brother. 
A smart Macoosy boy, of apparently 10 or 12years of age, wasoffered 
to the writer for a fowling piece and a few minor articles. The 
offer could not be accepted, became one of the objects of our mis^ 
sion was the suppression of this traffic A clandestine trade of this 
sort is still carried on by a certain class of persons who reside up 
the rivers. 

The assistance of the Warrow Indians (Guaraunos of the Spa- 
niards) would likewise be important. They inhabit the coast between 
the Rio Moroka, or Pomeroon, and the Orinoko. These people are 
great fishermen, and they fabricate most of the canoes and cooreab 
used in Guiana. The famed Spanish launches are made by them. 
The Warrows were employed with great advantage in the military 

* To expreai the great Spirit or God, thej nte the term Maokaoaima, that if to 8ajr» 
the father or maater of Kaoaima The Caribees, Arowaka, and the Indians in general 
aoknowledge indeed a sopreme Being ; hot the/ saj he never tronbles himself with the 
affairs of men. 
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^ works of Port Moroka, upwards of twenty years ago^ when the 
* writer had the medical charge of the troops station^ at this fert. 
Vast laboHr was here bestowed by goverament to maintain this 
sickly spot and the fort against the encroachment of the sea, by 
which/however> it was subsiequently entirely demolished. These 
are the Indians -Who are fabled to Hte on trees, in the language of 
a' modern fanciful trareller ^ who writes on every, ihing, seen or 
unseen, and allots to describe the Orinoko to its embouclure.-— He 
mentions them - as '' nesting 4n ihe tops of the Mauritia palm 
trees''-^^ statement as false as it is absurd apd ridiculous. 



CONCLUSION. 

In concluding, I must repeat and insist on this (act, that it is 
impossible to keep up the cultivation of the sunken 4ands of the 
'Guiana coast, and give any material relief to the slaves : it must be 
coercion and slavery indeed to maintain such a soilln cultivation.' 

Happily, as already shown, the interior affords an ample re- 
course : the want- of slaves ^ will not be felt, becaus^ freb labour 
will, in the interior, be less expensive) and will produce much 
greater returns. Such considerations ought to be sufficient; but 
if the superior salubrity of the air overthat of the coast be added to 
the immense advantages of the inland cultivation, we should tUnk 
that all parties would concur in these views— planters, abolitionists, 
and every friend to the colonies, to this nation, and to reason, com- 
mon sense, and humanity. This, indeed,' i$ the region of heieilth, 
'whilst fever and death dwell upon the low mephitic lands of the 
co^t. • • 

Here, in reality, are the meites of reconciling every British in- 
terest on tins sulject.'^Let government but bestow a compara- 
tively trifling expense upon the land and water carriage of Guiana, 
and the interests of the colonists «nd the slaves may be at Qpce re- 
eondled/and one of the noblest colonies rkidered available to the 
nation. • • i . ,^. '\ .^J ■ :: 

Nay, compensation nuiy be found in it for every West India in- 
vH&si which' may be deteriorated- by slave emancipation; for the 
"pr^^ient plan applies likewise^ to tiie circumscribed and compara- 
tively itorile^s6il of tiie insular colonies, secaiig that of Guiana 
iiffords a fleld in vrtnch the island planters may particfpate.. 

No wild and'iiiipractici^lepr^t>osal is here made. The meanB of 
^^Kef are'in' thttimmediaie memifU' of thoeewho)need it ; and in 
the pre)$ent impoverished stale ef the' mother <k>UD^, little pecu- 
niary sacrifice is required — ^Uttle> compaored with that which has 
been uselessly bestowed upcm- uatetiable -pestilential, spots, on the 
'coast of Africa, which will-happily be rendered no lon^ necessary 
by the very means now prope^i - 

it is no trifling additional Consideration that the surplus popula- 
tion of this country,' 'instead of ^acemitering the frozen regions of 
Canada, would there find the happiest relief from the miseries to 
which they are unfortunately reduced; for their labour would 
prove a source of wealth to themselves, as well as to the mother 
country. It is only under such circumstances that the condition of 
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the slaves can be rendered coini>atible with rational freedom and 
civil order. 

The transfer of cultivation which I propose, ought, I may ob- 
serve, to be determined on, if not effected, before the agitation o£^ 
the question shall excite such disorganization, as may preclude and 
render the measure impracticable. If once effected, the natives 
will render the most efficient assistance for the preservation of order 
and for the protection of life and property, when emancipation 
shall be consummated or daring its progress. Unless this matter 
be considered and duly acted on, we can have no guarantee against 
anarchy and the most turbulent passions of an excited population. 
The success of this plan, under the conduct of skilful planters, 
would be ensured if it were to obtain the aid of Govemmient, of 
enterprising merchants, and of the enlightened people of Great 
Britain, wno have nobly come forward in support of the undoubted 
rights of their fellow-men. 

I would here beg leave to suggest a hope, that the Ministers of 
Great Britain^ whiLt the^ nobly exert their power in forwarding 
the great cause of humanity in the British Colonies, will not rest 
contented till they have banished slavery, or, the slave trade at 
least, from the grasp of other less generous nations, who continue 
this trade on the coast of Africa. Let us consider that throughout 
the vast extent of the Brazils, of the foreign islands, Surinam, 
Cayenne, &c., this traffic in human flesh is still carried on ! 

This too is the proper time for negotiating with other powers, 
the European and American states, as one which offers both precept 
and example for obtaining a general emancipation. Why allow 
the naval power of Britain to slumber — ^her ships mouldering in the 
docks, and her officers on half-pay, though these brave men, as I 
have heard tiiem declare, would vastly prefer active employment 
in suppressing this infamous traffic, even if it were on half-pay 
only. Should indeed this matter be neglected now, the measure 
in progress will be but partial and trifling in its results. 

Here is no reason to doubt, however, that the concurrence of 
other powers might be easily obtained through the influence of the 
British Government. If this be not effected, and the colonies 
abandoned to their fiette, without some alternative (as that I have 
pointed out) the consequence, it is plain to the meanest capacity, 
must be, that the British possessions will be demolished or rendered 
useless, and colonial commerce will pass into the hands of rival 
nations, who will thus be excited by additional gains to prosecute 
the trade with more energy than ever. 

Such facts, then, as have been hero brought forward, merit, I 
sincerely believe, the profound consideration of the Legislaturo^ 
and of the Planters especially, seeing that the cultivation of the 
coast cannot long survive the emancipation of the slaves. I there* 
foro humbly trust that the plan hero sugg^ted, vnll, in the wisdom 
of his Majesty's Councils, be considered with that d^^ree of atten- 
tion which the weighty importance of the subject demands. 

THE END. 
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